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LIFE COMES FROM THE SOIL 

“WHEN I look back on the processes 
of history, when I survey the genesis 
of America, I see this written over 
every page: that the nations are re- 
newed from the bottom, not from the 
top; that the genius which springs 
up from the ranks of unknown men 
is the genius which renews the 
youth and energy of the people. 


“Everything I know about history, 
every bit of experience and observa- 
tion that has contributed to my 
thought, has confirmed me in the 
conviction that the real wisdom of 
human life is compounded out of the 
experiences of ordinary men. 

“The utility, the vitality, the 
fruitage of life does not come from 
the top to the bottom; it comes, 
like the natural growth of a great 
tree, from the soil, up through the 
trunk into the branches of the 
foliage and the fruit. The great 
struggling unknown masses of the 
men who are at the base of every- 
thing are the dynamic force that is 
lifting the levels of society. <A 
nation is as great, and only as great, 
as her rank and file.” 

Wilson wrote these 
words thirty years ago. Yet they 
are pregnant with meaning for Cana- 
dians in 1944. The war has released 
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great springs of initiative and sacri- 
fice among our “rank and file.” The 
success of the peace effort depends 
on these millions of unknown men 
and women who are winning the 
war. 


In adult education today our at- 
tention is focussed squarely on the 
“rank and file,” with this difference. 
We see people not as “great strug- 
gling unknown masses of men,” but 
as members of communities: farm 
neighbourhoods, city slums, subur- 
ban towns, fishing and mining vil- 
lages, manufacturing centres. Many 
of us assert that adult education 
achieves reality only when it be- 
comes a normal part of everyday life 
in a locality. 

Mr. Nathan Strauss, American 
expert on public housing, recently 
warned that housing programmes 
must rest on local initiative and be 
administered by a local authority, 
or they will surely fail. Many of 
us emphasize that adult education 
must be translated into community 
programmes. 


This simply means that adult edu- 
cation has reached a certain stage 
of maturity in Canada, during the 
ten years since the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education was first 
organized to act as a national clear- 






























ing house and centre of promotion. 
Today the vitality of the movement 
is evidenced by the growing activity 
of hitherto “unknown” people all 
across this country. 

This is a sign of promise for the 
future. But is there still any need 
for a national association? Now 
that it has completed its initial task 
of getting things going, should it 
fade out of the picture? 

The days of isolated, relatively 
self-sufficient communities are far 
behind. Every member of a com- 
munity is a citizen of Canada, not 
merely in a formal sense, but by 
virtue of the fact that the forces 
shaping his life are national, if not 
international, in character. Com- 
munity adult education will be a 
nostalgic escape or a pitiful blind 
alley, unless the experience of all 
communities is brought together and 
welded into a pattern which has 
national meaning. How can this be 
done except through a national 
association ? 

In practical terms, a national asso- 
ciation must collect the experiences, 
the methods, the objectives of local 
efforts, and make them available. 





Editorial Committee 


Special features in this issue of 
Foop FoR THOUGHT were planned 
with the assistance of Miss Ruth 
McKenzie, Mrs. Isabel Wilson, 
Mr. Stuart Griffiths, and Mr. 
C. B. McPherson. 

















It must offer 


research facilities, 
where common or particular prob- 
lems may be tackled. It must have 
people who can go out to communi- 
ties and help them start projects. It 
must foster a sense of relationship 
among all the groups which are en- 
gaged in similar educational activity. 

But why a national association? 
Isn’t this precisely what provincial 
organizations for adult education are 


doing, more effectively than a 
national office in Toronto ever 
could ? 


The fact that this question is 
asked, is striking evidence that a 
national association ts needed. This 
attitude springs from the provincial- 
ism which so bedevils Canadian 
political life, which emerges in 
smugness, or in obstinate refusal to 
cooperate in essential national meas- 
ures. 

We don’t dispute the fact that 
Canada is made up of nine provinces. 
We don’t dispute the fact that pro- 
vincial associations of adult educa- 
tion have a vital job to do. We do 
insist that adult education will be 
a dynamic force only as local initia- 
tive all over the country is harnessed 
together in a great national move- 
ment. J.H.M. 


BOPP II I™ 


In our time all problems in every 
sphere of life are open and require new 
solutions. The state of the world 
demands a readjustment of the cultural 
values. The principal question is how 
best to bring the arts closer to the 
people. 

SERGE KoussEVITSKY 






























PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


Foop FOR THOUGHT is not a journal 
of political opinion. It does not 
news about 
political or economic developments 
We are primarily interested 
in adult education, in the widest 


sense of that term. 


attempt to present 


per sé. 


Adult education is, however, edu- 
cation of people about something. 
If it is to be vital, it must deal with 
real problems, national and inter- 
national, immediate and post-war. 
It seems to us, therefore that Foop 
FOR THOUGHT should assist adult 
education leaders in analyzing some 
of the main problems of the peace. 
This month we initiate a new section 
in which we shall try to do just this. 
As a beginning, we selected the 
question of the post-war treatment 
We present 
group’s view of what is involved in 
the problem and what might be done 


about it. 


of Germany. one 


Now it is not our purpose to 
present definite “platforms” about 
peace problems. These are certain 
to be highly political in character. 
We are interested rather in giving 
groups some help in untangling the 


very complicated issues which come 
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This is a Citizens’ Forum listening 
group in action. Organized by the 
Ottawa Civil Servants’ Recreation 
Association, it includes people from 
four provinces and one European 
country — all now working in 
Ottawa. 














up all the time in both formal and 
informal discussion. 

We don’t intend to present de- 
tailed study-outlines. This can be 
done much more effectively in spe- 
cially prepared study-bulletins. Our 
function is to show the main aspects 
of the problem, to indicate the differ- 
ent points on which the United 
Nations, the Canadian government, 
and the ordinary citizen must 
formulate policy and take action. 

But this is controversial stuff! 
Aren’t yOu going to present both 
sides of the question?—the reader 
asks. The trouble is that most ques- 
tions have not two sides, but many. 
Sometimes we shall conduct a 
symposium. Sometimes, as we are 
doing this month, we shall present 
only one point of view, to serve as 
a stimulant. We shall attempt to 
choose not on the basis of personal 
predilection but in terms of what 
is most likely to provoke fruitful 
thought. 

If it so happens that we provoke 
irate letters to Foop ror THOUGHT, 
so much the better! We shall be 
glad_ to anything which 
advances the discussion of the prob- 
lem. 


print 


This venture is experimental. Its 
form will vary. We may include 
it monthly, or only occasionally, 
depending on the material available 
and your response to it. In any 
case we would like to hear from you. 
Send us your suggestions and your 
criticisms. 


].HM. 





























p Education must meet all the 





problems of human life says this 
authority on parent education. 


Parent Education is Adult Education 


By Dr. S. R. Laycock 


“GREETING his pupils, 
the master asked : ‘What 
would you learn of me?’ 
And the reply came: 
‘How shall we care for 
our bodies? How shall 
we rear our children? How shall 
How shall we 
live with our fellow men? How 
shall we play? For what ends shall 
we live?’ And the teacher pondered 
these words and sorrow was in his 





we work together? 


heart, for his own learning touched 
not on these things.” 

The above questions represent 
the pressing problems of our daily 
life. For them youth and adult alike 
have been seeking answers since the 
Any edu- 
cation, worthy of the name, should 
aim to help boys and girls and men 
and women to find for themselves 
some reasonable answers to these 
questions. Answers to the Cana- 
dian Youth Commission’s question- 
naire “What Does Youth Think of 
Its Education?” indicate that large 
numbers of Canadian youth do not 
feel that the education they have re- 
ceived has adequately helped them 
to meet these pressing problems of 
human living. 


dawn of human history. 


Both youth and adults seek the 
fullest measure of physical and 
mental health which is possible for 
them. They want to understand the 
behavior of others and to know how 
to have happy relationships with 
them in family, school, shop and 
community. They want education 
for family living—not a mere sex 
education which consists of the facts 
of reproduction, but an education 
which will help them to set up a 
happy home life. They want to be 
able to rear their children as healthy, 
wholesome boys and girls who will 
take their share in making our world 
a better place to live in. They want 
help from trained counsellors in 
selecting and preparing for their 
jobs or in increasing their efficiency 
in the jobs they have. They want 
to understand this complex indus- 
trial society in which they live. They 
want to study the problems of com- 
munity welfare, national welfare and 
international relationships. They 
want to know how to tackle the solu- 
tion of such social problems as war, 
crime, poverty and disease. They 
want recreational guidance so that 
they can develop hobbies and appre- 
ciations which will make their lives 























rich and satisfying. They want 
help in sorting out a philosophy 
which will enable them to face and 
handle life’s difficulties and which 
will give meaning and purpose to 
life. 

As long as human beings live they 
are faced with the above problems in 
some form or other. Education 
from the cradle to the grave should 
be concerned in helping human 
beings to find a way of living richly 
and happily in the midst of the 
difficulties and thwartings which 
continually challenge them. Educa- 
tion does not stop with the public or 
high school because the problems of 
living do not stop with childhood 
and youth. No matter how much 
we may improve elementary and 
secondary education, adults will 
always need help to solve the prob- 
lems which will confront them in 
home, business life, community and 
national life, and in the family of 
nations. Such is the job of adult 
It is a one-sided adult 
education if it deals only with but 
me or two major areas of human liv- 
ing. To be adequate adult education 
must plan not only for the study of 
nternational affairs and economic 
problems but for the development of 
family life and cultural and recrea- 
tional interests as well. 

Adult education, then, must be as 
broad as the problems of human liv- 
ing. Among these problems the 
rearing of children will always 
occupy a prominent place. Parent 
education should be an important 


education. 


uw 


part of adult education. To many 
who work in this field, parent edu- 
cation is adult education in one of 
its highest reaches. 


Those who are apathetic or hostile 
to parent education usually are so 
on One of two grounds. First of 
all, they feel that mothers are given, 
with motherhood, some God-given 
knowledge of how to look after both 
the physical and _ psychological 
needs of children. Only this sum- 
mer, on the editorial page of an 
Edmonton newspaper, there was a 
sharp criticism of a child psy- 
chologist who had conducted a 
Parents’ Institute at the University 
of British Columbia. The editorial 
was headed “The Final Effrontery”’. 
It said: “Nothing . . . could mitigate 
the supreme impudence inherent in 
the act of a university professor 
standing up before a group of 
mothers and telling them when to 
paddle their children. . . . Surely 
there must be a place where science 
invades the field of natural instinct. 
This is probably it.” One would 
think that this writer, if he goes 
about with his eyes open, must see 
that “natural instinct” does not tell 





DR. S. R. LAYCOCK its West- 
ern Vice-President of The Cana- 
dian Federation of Home and 
School. He is professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology at the Col- 
lege of Education, the University 
of Saskatchewan. 














































their 
children either physically or psy- 
chologically. 


mothers how to look after 
The great decline in 
infant mortality in recent years has 
been due, not to a change in 
“natural instinct”—whatever that is 
—but to the development of the 
science of pediatrics with its em- 
phasis on nutrition, immunization 
and the intelligent care of infants. 
It should be obvious, too, to the most 
casual observer that mothers make 
serious mistakes in handling their 
children. Clinical psychologists, 
social workers, child psychiatrists 
and those who work in child-guid- 
ance clinics have long since learned 
to think in terms of problem parents 
instead of problem children. 

Such folk as the Edmonton edi- 
torial writer think that, in the field of 
child there is no 
knowledge but that gained by the 
experience of 


development, 


who have 
raised from one to a dozen children. 


mothers 


It is not necessary to discount that 
experience. It is necessary to point 
out that the science of child study 
has a vast array of data based not 
on the casual of un- 


trained persons but on systematic 


observation 


observation and careful experiment 
on thousands of cases. 


ago 
based on 


A genera- 


tion weather forecasts 


were 
the experience of the 
ordinary observer, on the moon, the 
wind, the sunset, the flight of birds 


And 


such forecasts were not without some 


and the behavior of animals. 


merit. But today science has given 


us a better method of weather-fore- 








casting. Similarly, the observations 
of parents have had merit, but today 
we have, in addition, studies made 
by the best minds who have devoted 
their entire life to studying not three 
or four children but often thousands 
upon thousands. 

The other reason for apathy to 
parent education is that many folk 
look forward to the day when, in 
the high schools, education will be 
given for family living. This will 
include training in the rearing of 
children. Undoubtedly every effort 
should be put forward to modify 
secondary education to include such 
training. It is vital. However, 
when it is done, there will still re- 
main a task for parent education. 
What 
problems and make them real. 


reveal 

Be- 
sides, every child (and every parent ) 
is different and parents will need 
to study how to adapt general prin- 
ciples to the problems they meet 
from day to day in their home and 
in the community in which they and 
their children live. 


experience does is 


education 
divorced from other 
aspects of adult education. Inter- 
national, national and community 


Furthermore, 
cannot be 


parent 


problems grow out of the personal- 
ities of leaders in these spheres. The 
dictator, the exhibitionist, the boss, 
the trouble-maker, the bully, the 
crank, and the sheep-like follower 
are the result of training and 
handling in the homes from which 
they have come. In saying that we 


must have a better society in which 
































folk can grow up wholesomely let 
us not lose sight of the fact that 
it is only as individuals grow up 
with sound emotions, good social 
'P attitudes and clear-thinking minds 
that they can create a better society 


in which to live. It’s an interacting 
Hitler’s warped and 
twisted personality is an obvious 
product of the home in which he 
was reared and of the handling he 
received from an arbitrary and dic- 
tatorial father and a weak and in- 
dulgent mother. The folk who are 
difficult to work with in community 
organizations—those who won’t co- 
operate, who want their own way, 
who are bossy, who are suspicious 
and intolerant—all these come from 
homes where training was warped 
or inadequate. 


process. 


Parents need help in the solving 
of three problems with which they 
are confronted: (1) What kind of 
persons do they want their children 
to be when they grow up; (2) What 
are children like and how do they 


develop; and (3) How can parents 
help them to develop in the most 
wholesome fashion. Let us look at 
these problems in turn. 

First of all, parents need help, 
through study and discussion, in 
thinking through the problem of 
what kind of folk they want their 
children to be. They want them to 
“grow up”. But what does growing 
up involve? It involves far more 
than growth in height and weight 
and the physiological changes to 
manhood and womanhood. All sorts 
of adults have never really grown 
up. Emotionally they are children. 
They have temper tantrums like 
youngsters. They are fearful or 
timid or oversensitive. Or they are 
bullies or braggarts or bossy. They 
have an immature attitude towards 
sex: they regard it as shameful or 
disgusting. Some are so emotion- 
ally tied to their parents that they 
cannot fall in love with the opposite 
sex and have homes of their own. 
There are men who expect their 
wives to mother them and there are 
women who want to be treated by 
their husbands as babies, dolls or 
princesses instead of partners. If 
parents know what emotional matur- 
ity means they can do a better job 
at helping their children attain it. 

Children need to grow to be 
socially mature, too. Social matur- 
ity means learning how to get along 
with “all sorts and conditions of 
men”. It means learning the art of 
conversation, the art of making 
friends, the art of cooperating in 




























home and community enterprises. 

Intellectual maturity and moral 
maturity are important too. Parents 
need help in knowing what these 
mean. Do parents, for example, 
want to indoctrinate their children 
with their political, social and moral 
ideas? Or do they wish to put their 
children in a position where they 
will approach problems with an open 
mind and a desire to seek evidence 
for themselves before being con- 
vinced ? 

These are matters for discussion, 
study and careful thought. Trying 
to develop intelligent democratic 
citizens who will have the skill and 
desire to build a better society isn’t 
a matter of chance—or of neglect. 
Education for the free life is not an 
accident. It is a point of view and 
a matter of planning. Parents can- 
not avoid taking up a point of view. 
Doing nothing in the guidance of a 
child is itself a point of view for 
which the parents must take respon- 
sibility. 

When it comes to the problem of 
what children are like there’s a 
wealth of material for parents to 
study. There’s the general laws of 
child development which should be 
known—for children do follow, in a 
rough fashion, a regular pattern of 
growth and Then 
there’s the fascinating study of how 
children differ from one another and 
why. There’s the study of children’s 
basic physical and _ psychological 
needs. The latter are such as the 
needs for affection, belonging, inde- 


development. 








pendence, achievement, recognition 
and self-esteem. There’s the study 
of the relative roles played by those 
twin forces of heredity and environ- 
ment. There’s the study of the 
characteristics of the typical two- 
year-old, the four-year-old, the 
seven-year-old, the pre-adolescent 
and the adolescent. Every age has 
its own problems. Adolescents, for 
example, have the problems of ad- 
justing to their changing physical 
growth and development, adjusting 
to the opposite sex, gaining emanci- 
pation from adult control, attaining 
emotional, social and _ intellectual 
maturity, finding and entering upon 
a vocation, learning how to use 
leisure time in a satisfying way, and 
finding a philosophy which will give 
meaning and purpose to life. 

All parents are interested in the 
third problem, that of the methods 
by which they can develop their chil- 
dren into sturdy and wholesome boys 
and girls. One of the major prob- 
lems is that of discipline, for dis- 
cipline is a matter of social growth. 
But there are other problems: prob- 
lems of spending money, of clothes, 
of friends, of education, and of games 
and hobbies. 

Parent education has great pos- 
sibilities in helping to develop boys 
and girls who will make this country 
of ours a better place in which to 
live. It must take its place as one 
of the major and most important 
forms of adult education. It is not 
a mere adjunct to adult education. 
It is a necessary part of it. 















Servicemen, 


SINCE THE MATERIAL FOR LAST 
month’s issue of Foop ror THOUGHT 
was prepared, more than one hun- 
dred applications for university and 
professional training have been 
approved. This brings the total of 
ex-service men and women attend- 
ing universities in Canada to over 
five hundred. The fees for all these 
courses are being paid, and, in nearly 
every case, the students draw main- 
tenance grants of $60.00 per month 
for single men and women and 
$80.00 per month for a man and his 
wife with additional amounts for de- 
pendents. The exceptions are in- 
stances such as Dr. M———— who 
receives certain remuneration, board 
and lodging, from the hospital where 
he is receiving a brush-up course in 
hygiene. 

Canadian universities, generally, 
are extending the hand of co-opera- 
tion to ex-service men and women 
lesiring to increase their educa- 
An excellent 


tional attainments. 


illustration is the case of an air- 
woman who, after being discharged, 
decided she would like to be a dental 
She applied to the Faculty 
of Dentistry, University of Toronto, 
Al- 


though the class had been full for 


nurse, 


for admission to the course. 


some time and her education was 
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Take Note! 


somewhat below the minimum 
standards usually required, they 
agreed to enroll her. The Depart- 


ment of Veterans Affairs author- 
ized the course, paying the fees and 
giving her a maintenance grant of 
$60.00 for each of the eight months 
she attended the university. 

On May 20 of this year she 
graduated and two days later went 
to work as a dental nurse in the 
office of a Toronto dentist at a 
salary which she describes as “en- 
tirely satisfactory”. 


* * * 


ANOTHER  ORDER-IN-COUNCIL 
recently passed, amending the Post- 
Discharge Re-establishment Order, 
applies exclusively to ex-service 
women. Ex-service women, while 
unemployed because suitable work 
is not available, are now eligible for 
the same benefits as ex-service men. 
Previously their out-of-work benefit 
could not exceed their rate of pay 
upon discharge from the services. 
A former member of the women’s 
services may now be granted up to 
$50.00 a month while in such cir- 
cumstances. 

The period for which this out-of- 
work benefit may be paid shall not 
exceed the length of service of the 
veteran up to a maximum of one 





year. It can be paid only in the 
first eighteen months after discharge. 
She may not be in receipt of unem- 
ployment insurance and out-of-work 
benefits at the same time, nor is she 
eligible for benefits if her husband 
is capable of supporting her and 
legally obliged to do so. 


* * * 


ONE PHASE OF THE VETERANS’ 
Land Act often overlooked is the 
fact that ex-service women enjoy 
practically the same rights to farms 
and small holdings as ex-service 
men. In addition to the stipulation 
that they must be honourably dis- 
charged, they must also marry the 
right man. Her husband need not 
be a veteran. In fact, if he is, her 
rights under the Act largely dis- 
appear. He must, however, have 
the agricultural background con- 
sidered desirable by the administra- 
tors of the Act, as well as evidence 
of good character, stability and thrift 
and together they must provide a 
reasonable assurance that they are 
prepared to settle down and fulfil 
their contract. 

They may choose any suitable 
location in Canada and the Govern- 
ment will advance up to $4800 to 
obtain it and re-sell it to them for 
ten per cent down and two-thirds of 
the purchase price in twenty-five 
annual instalments with interest at 
3% per cent. The balance, plus an 
outlay up to $1200 for stock and 
equipment, becomes a grant if the 
contract is fulfilled. 


10 


Thus, if Mary Smith, formerly 
of the C.W.A.C., and her husband 
take advantage of the maximum they 
will have a yearly payment to make 
of $191.14 to the Department, and 
at the termination of the contract 
will have received a grant of $2320 
or thirty-eight per cent of the total 
cost of their establishment. 


* * * 


UNDER THE VETERANS 
Land Act are not confined to ex- 
service women and their husbands 
who are farmers. Veterans whose 
main income is derived from indus- 
try or commercial fishing may 
obtain modern homes on an acre or 
more of land outside the high taxa- 
tion areas. Ex-service women, 
whose husbands fulfil the qualifica- 
tions of the Department, are also 
eligible for these Small Holdings, 
the conditions of sale and repayment 
being the same as for farms al- 
though the expenditure for equip- 
ment is expected to be less. 


The purpose of the Small Hold- 
ings is to provide the veteran with 
a home of reasonably high standards 
and low overhead, as close as is 
practical to his work, schools, 
churches and shopping centres. 
Although the main source of income 


BENEFITS 


may be derived from almost any 
source but agriculture, it is expected 
that this income may be augmented 
by one or several side-lines such as 
poultry, flowers, bees, fruit, garden 
truck, etc., thus raising the standard 
of living while lowering the cost. 
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p In Ontario farm groups have 


been making surveys to assess the 
postwar needs and opportunities. 


Surveying The Rural Community 


By C. H. Hodge 


OveR 24% of the population of 
Canada, according to the 1941 cen- 
sus, is living in the ten largest cities. 
The rural population of Canada has 
increased by only 818,412 in the 
past 20 years, while urban popula- 
tion has increased by 1,900,294, or 
more than two and one-half to one. 
In Canada, with its vast natural re- 
sources, its thinly populated farm 
areas and undeveloped North, are 
we to increase this trend or retard 
it? 

A national policy to restore the 
balance between our rural and urban 
populations is needed. Because 
many people have been uprooted 
from their old homes, temporarily 
moved to new centres, sent overseas 
in the armed forces during the war, 
the post-war reconstruction period 
offers an ideal opportunity to put 
such a plan into effect. It will be 
easier now than it ever will be again, 
to direct these people to new sur- 
roundings and secure their coopera- 
tion with a policy of establishing 
homes in rural rather than urban 
areas. 

Such a policy must be based upon 
the creation of opportunities for the 
employment of young people in these 
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rural communities, and it need not 
necessarily be confined solely to 
work on the land, in the bush, or 
in the mines. That employment 
must be made as attractive, finan- 
cially and socially, as similar em- 
ployment in urban centres. This 
means that housing, education, and 
social facilities must be provided for 
on a comparable basis. 

In farm communities employment 
can be provided through the pro- 
cessing and packaging of farm pro- 
ducts at or close to their point of 
origin, for farm and farm family 
needs. Industries should be located 
close to natural resources so that 
raw materials need not be brought 
to the big centres of population 
before distribution. After all, why 
should a rural community leave all 
these services to be provided by 
urban industry, with the resultant 
profits and taxes going to urban 
communities? Transportation costs 





C. H. HODGE, editor of the 
‘Farmer’s Magazine”, originated 
the plan for the rural community 
surveys which he describes. 

















will be reduced; by-products from 
the processing will be available for 
local use ; off-season labour from the 
farms can be used to operate the 
plants. 

If Canadian farm soils are to con- 
tinue producing food products profit- 
ably, soil erosion must be prevented 
and water supplies maintained. A 
sound and permanent conservation 
program should be drawn up for the 
creation of water reservoirs, terrac- 
ing of slopes, restoration of tree 
growth, provision of irrigation 
facilities. 

These services, and the plants and 
homes that will come with them, 
will restore dwindling populations 
They will 
require capital and organization for 
their development. These, in turn, 
will provide taxes to pay for the 
educational and social facilities with- 
out which life in any community is 
unattractive. Isolation, which makes 
farm life unattractive to many young 
people 


and create new centres. 


today, will 


necessary. 


no longer be 


It was just this need for a broadly 
based policy of rural reconstruction, 
capable of being split up into many 
small units, that caused the editor of 
The Farmer’s Magazine (a publica- 
tion serving the interests of farm 
people in Eastern Canada) to seek 
theco-operation of local farm groups. 
It was plain that important ground- 
work could be laid if such groups 
made 


surveys of their own com- 


munities; for no government, how- 


ever willing, can put a policy into 


effect without the cooperation of the 
people most concerned. 

To date, seven community groups 
have completed such surveys in 
Ontario, and others are underway. 
Here are a few extracts from their 
reports: 

Vellore Junior Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, in their survey of Vaughan 
township in York County (On- 
tario), found that there were open- 
ings for returned men in chopping 
mills, gravel pits, and a greenhouse. 
The latter ordinarily employs 60 
men and now has only 30. There 
were 27 farms for sale, and farmers 
in the township needed 28 married 
men, 105 single men on a yearly 


basis, and 143 for additional sea- 
sonal help. 
East Wawanosh Federation of 


Agriculture, Huron County, found 
69 of the 340 farms in the township 
unoccupied. There are jobs for 
eight blacksmith or repair men, 
twelve builders or carpenters, four 
plumbers or tinsmiths, six electric 
installation and maintenance men, 
and seven men needed for drainage, 
reforestation and road work. 
Pakenham 
Lanark County say their township 


Junior Farmers in 
is looking toward an extensive de- 
velopment in hydro installation and 
the construction and repair of farm 
buildings. 

McKillop Farm Forum Group, 
Huron County, reported that men 
could find employment in the flour 
mill, foundry, farmers’ cooperative, 
planing mill, creamery, cold storage 
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plant, and garage. Fur- 
thermore, there is need 
for an additional cheese 
factory. 

The members of 
Bromley Farm Forum, 
Renfrew county, say 
there is an opportunity 
there for a man to set 
up a cold storage and 
egg-grading plant. A 
trucking service is 
and a credit 
union is needed to give 
a short term loan to 


needed, 


assist a man in estab- 
lishing such services. 

Grey Township Farm 
Forums in Bruce 
County reported that a 
general machinery re- 
pair shop, employing 
three or four men, is 
ieeded. 











Balaclava Junior 


Farmers, Grey County, reported 
that 313 acres on 32 farms needed 
reforestation, and 2000 acres of land 
in their community needed under- 
drainage. They estimated that 130 
men could be employed here. 

The that 
there are employment opportunities 
on a year-round basis for over 600 
nen in these seven townships, out 
of a total of 571 townships in the 
whole province. This is apart from 


he number 


above surveys show 
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who are able to set 
themselves up on farms of their own 
under the War Veterans Land Act. 
These opportunities include both 


businesses 


establishing small for 
servicing farm needs, and year- 
round employment on farms. 

These opportunities are available 
now ; they do not depend on employ- 
ment that might be created through 
establishment industries. 
The surveys indicate that almost any 
farm group can, with a little effort, 
bring this information together for 


of new 


their community, whether they are 
a junior farmer group, a farm forum, 
a farmer’s club, a women’s institute, 
or an agricultural society. 

A few hours’ work by a represen- 
tative committee selected from the 

















membership of the group is all that 
is involved in making such a survey. 
Each 


the committee 
gathers the information for his par- 
ticular section, being careful not to 
overlap or leave areas not covered. 
Once the information is recorded for 
each area, the committee is called 
together and a record completed for 
the whole community. 


person on 


What information does the com- 
mittee gather? 

The first requirement is determin- 
ing what assets the community 
already has. Therefore an inventory 
is taken of the community’s holdings 
and the condition they are in—the 
number of farms owned, rented or 
unoccupied ; the number and classes 
of live stock; the variety and ap- 
proximate yields of crops, and an 
estimate of annual sales of farm pro- 
ducts and their value. 

Educational and social facilities, 
too, are important to the man plan- 
ning on settling in a community with 
his family, so the number and char- 
acter of these are recorded. 
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Thirdly, to produce profitably one 
must be able to sell his products. 
To insure proper transport facilities, 
a record is needed of the railroad 
and highway mileage, and bus and 
trucking services in or passing 
through the community. 

Local towns and villages are the 
logical centres for many of the ser- 
vices farmers and their families 
require. A complete community 
survey will list not only the indus- 
tries and services available in these 
small centres, but also those in the 
larger centres adjoining the farm 
community. 

Is this listing of assets and oppor- 
tunities all such a survey needs to 
cover? 

No, unless the community is con- 
tent to remain stagnant. New pro- 
ducts and new discoveries are being 
brought to light every day. Any 
survey of opportunities is not com- 
plete until consideration is given to 
how these can be adapted to the 
community’s needs. Substantial 
values can be added to many farm 
products by suitable processing and 
packaging close to their point of 
origin. To determine which of these 
operations are suited to the products 
of a given community calls for care- 
ful study and planning by the people 
of that community. 

A well-rounded community sur- 
vey, therefore, will explore all such 
possibilities, and offer many sug- 
gestions for additional employment. 
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So-Ed in the Canadian Y.M.C.A. 


By Alan E. Hugg 


Many sociological, psychological, 
and other reasons could be given to 
explain why young people enjoy the 
Y.M.C.A. program which is known 
as “So-Ed.” However, the facts of 
attendance speak for themselves. 
This social-education type of pro- 
gram was tried experimentally in 
me Y.M.C.A. in 1939. It now has 
over 5,100 registered participants 
in 22 Y.M.C.A.’s from Sydney, N.S. 
to Victoria, B.C.—a 19% increase 
in the last year. This growth has 
taken place during the war period, 
when other programs for this age 
group (18 to 25) have found con- 
siderable difficulty in enlisting par- 
ticipation. 

A more practical question, how- 
ever, is: what actually happens in 
these So-Ed programs? What 
activities would an outsider in 
search of program ideas for other 
groups find, if he took time to look 
behind the publicity material and 
the enthusiastic reports of young 
participants ? 

Our sceptical “outsider” might 
drop into the Brantford “Y” on a 
Friday evening, or the Vancouver 
“Y” on a Wednesday, or the Monc- 
ton “Y” on Monday. But he would 
find the same general pattern. About 


150 young people who have regis- 
tered for an eight-week So-Ed term 
are gathered in the “Y” building 
around eight o’clock. Each goes 
into one of the four or five groups 
meeting simultaneously. In Halifax, 
the different discussion groups are: 
“Current Events—Trade and Indus- 
try in Maritime Canada,” “Marriage 
—Picking Your Partner,” “Pro- 
gram Planning for Young People’s 
Groups.” In Vancouver they are: 
“In Search of Canadian Art,” “Pub- 
lic Speaking, ” “People, Places, and 
Ideas in Russia,” “Recent Develop- 
ments in Physics.” 

Promptly at nine o’clock, all the 
young people “change classes” and 
go into another group. Here, again, 
they choose one of five or six differ- 
ent groups. In Brantford the choices 
are these subjects: music apprecia- 
tion, fencing, golf, archery, bridge, 
social dancing. In New West- 
minster, B.C., the second period of 
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courses includes woodworking, pup- 
pet making, dramatics, swimming, 
badminton. Again, at ten o’clock, 
“shift.” Everyone 
comes out of each separate group 
to a general party, at which there are 
games, stunts, folk dancing, modern 
dancing, and sometimes refresh- 
ments. This is the So-Ed “formula.” 

Having 


there is another 


seen the program in 
operation on one or two places, an 
outsider probably would be inter- 
ested in learning more of the 
So-Ed picture and the 
trends that are becoming apparent 


as the 


national 


program enters its sixth 
season. 

One of the most interesting facts 
about the So-Ed discussion groups 
during the last season, is that groups 
discussing citizenship problems on 
the local, national, or international 
level, have almost doubled in num- 
These 44 groups 
on citizenship problems had a regis- 


tered 1,600. 
“Citizens’ 


ber. discussion 


enrollment of over 


Three of these 


Forum” listening groups. 

The list of different types of dis- 
cussion groups during the first So- 
Ed period reveals a widening range 
of interests among the So-Ed par- 
ticipants. There was a total of 99 
different courses, on subjects like 
this: 
Civic Problems, 


were 


Consumers’ Problems, Local 
International Af- 
fairs, Literature Appreciation, Per- 
sonality and Psychology, Marriage, 
Religion and Life Philosophy, Co- 
operatives, Health and Vitality. 


An examination of the courses in 





recreation and leisure time skills, 
offered during the second period, 
also reveals a considerable growth, 
both in the number of participants 
and the range of subject matter. 
There was a total of 107 such in- 
structive groups last year. Dra- 
matics and music appreciation rated 
high in popularity among these 
second period courses, but of almost 
equal popularity were those in which 
the participants learned the specific 
craftwork skills of leather work, 
woodwork, weaving, metal work, 
pottery, sculpture, painting, sketch- 
ing. 

Frequently, at the conclusion of 
the eight week So-Ed term, several 
of the discussion or recreational skill 
groups wish to continue their meet- 
ings. In many Y.M.C.A.’s there 
are continuing photography, music 
appreciation, handicraft and other 
groups, which now have an inde- 
pendent and continuous existence. 
Many of the So-Ed groups have en- 
deavoured to relate their activities 
to their communities in some way. 
One music appreciation group at the 
conclusion of the So-Ed term en- 
listed the co-operation of the Public 
Library in the joint sponsorship of 
a regular recorded-music program 
open to all members of the com- 
munity, in the Public Library build- 
ing. 

The entire responsibility of the 
planning, promotion, and operation 
of the So-Ed program is carried by 
committees of young people. It is 
no easy task to arrange an eight- 
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week program of this type. It in- 
volves securing speakers, discussion 
and chairmen for six or 
seven different eight-week courses; 


leaders, 


and arranging for eight different 
parties, in addition to promotion, 
publicity and building arrangements. 
The fact that these responsibilities 
have been placed clearly upon the 
young people themselves certainly 
has contributed to the sense of “pro- 
prietorship” which the young people 
The Y.M.C.A. 


secretary's relationship to these com- 


eel in the program. 


mittees is usually an advisory one, 


with particular assistance being 
given in such matters as obtaining 
So-Ed leadership, arranging build- 
ing space, and similar problems. 
‘his voluntary and devoted work by 
hundreds of young people, which 
the So-Ed program, 


iccounts in great measure for the 


lies behind 


phenomenal growth which has taken 
place during recent years. 

In some communities, the So-Ed 
program is a joint project of the 


Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., and in 
one community the local Christian 
Youth Federation was a third part- 
ner in its sponsorship. 

The spring of 1944 found the first 
“community” So-Ed organized in a 
district where there was no Y.M. 
C.A. or Y.W.C.A. building. The 
committee was made up of repre- 
sentatives of church young people 
and other groups, along with Y.M. 
C.A. and Y.W.C.A. representatives. 
The High School was used for the 
program one evening each week, and 
130 young people were brought to- 
gether in it. This illustrates the fact 
So-Ed 
communities, where no special rec- 


that can succeed in small 


reational building equipment is avail- 
able. 


Some experimentation in it has 


been made also by trade union 


recreation committees and by Uni- 
versity Extension departments. Our 
experience with the Y.M.C.A. dur- 
ing the last few years has shown 
conclusively that the program has 
remarkable appeal to young people. 











p> CBC's formula, education 
plus entertainment, meets success 
with Canada’s listening audience. 


Popular Education By Radio 


By Elspeth Chisholm 


Does Canada’s publicly owned radio 
give the people what they want, or 
does it give them what the CBC 
feels they should have? That is, is 
entertainment education the 
primary purpose of public service 
programs ? 


or 


This is a question often 
asked, and the answer is assumed, 
“What they should have, of course.” 
Or perhaps a diet of pills surrounded 
by an easily perceptible coating of 
sugar. 

The truth is that the distinction 
implied in the question does not 
The edu- 
cational work of the CBC isn’t con- 
fined by any means to the frankly 
educational programs — such as 
Forums. From the inside viewpoint 
the fusion of the two approaches, 
education and entertainment, has 
become more and more apparent. 
Talks, drama, school broadcasting, 
music, features—all these depart- 
ments know that a dull program 
does no one any good. And they 
know that sometimes it is the sub- 
ject matter that turns listeners away, 
not the presentation. 

If a talk is not topical, and at the 
same time is not humorous or en- 
tertaining, it is dull. So one of the 


exist, for the most part. 
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most important jobs of the planners 
of public service broadcasts is to 
inform themselves about trends in 
opinion before they attempt to pass 
on this information to the listener. 
Thus the CBC is a vehicle for the 
thinking of various groups in the 
country, rather than a directing in- 
fluence. If the programs are timely, 
and if the technique is skilful, there 
will be a listening audience. 

The radio field in Canada 
shared by public service (called sus- 
taining ) and commercially sponsored 
programs. Many people believe 
that education, or useful informa- 
tion, or current affairs are dull; and 
that good music or drama can only 
reach a cultivated few. 

Now I’m not going to try to prove 
here that the CBC’s programs can 
beat big-time shows like Fibber 
Magee and Molly—as a rule they 
can’t. Fibber Magee ranks at the 
top of talent which has been de- 
veloped in a wealthy country with 
New York and Hollywood as con- 
tributors. But the encouraging 
news is that serious sustaining pro- 
grams can and do compete favour- 
ably with commercially sponsored 
entertainment shows. 


is 




















One example is the program 
which the CBC presented last winter 
on Fridays evenings—a program 
called “A Roof Over Your Head”, 
which drew over a thousand letters 
a week. The housing situation was 
most acute, and a series of explana- 
programs on this subject 
couldn’t help but be popular, par- 
ticularly since they were presented 
in skilful narrative and dramatic 
style. Thus public service, enter- 


tory 


tainingly presented, finds a wide 
audience. 

At this point you’re wondering 
how the CBC knows who listens to 
programs, aside from letters. There 
is another kind of guide to supple- 
ment audience mail. This guide to 
listener reaction is a_ telephone 
survey in Canada called the Elliott- 
Haynes Survey. It is made primar- 
ily for the information of commercial 
sponsors. 

How are these surveys made? 
You have probably helped make 
them yourself. <A polite voice calls 
you up on the telephone, and asks 
what program you're listening to. 
The Elliott-Haynes surveyor checks 
her list; and at the same time, hun- 
dreds of other similar calls are being 
made. 

This telephone survey method is 
only approximate, of course. But 
it does provide an indication of 
popularity. Then there are other 
types of verbal surveys which give 
information of opinion rather than 
an actual count of listeners. 

The CBC has access to any sur- 


veys that are published and each 
program executive sees the results. 
During the last year they have been 
particularly encouraging. For in- 
stance in Toronto and Montreal, 
during December and January last 
winter, CBC’s Week-End Review 
had higher program rating than a 
national sports broadcast. Week- 
End Review is the Sunday night 
commentary on international and 
national highlights of the week’s 
news, with three alternating speak- 
ers, who have included H. L. Stew- 
art of Halifax and Elmore Philpott 
of Vancouver. These men make no 
effort to provide entertainment as 
such, or to compete in popularity 
with such broadcasts as Hockey, the 
national Saturday night pastime. 
They simply comment on the news, 
with no attempt to “talk down” or to 
attract a mass audience. Their 
appeal lies in their serious efforts 
to inform Canadians. 

Of course, it isn’t really as simple 
as that. The survey rating must be 
interpreted according to the circum- 
stances surrounding the broadcast, 
including what is scheduled on an- 
other station at the same time. CBC 
planners know this, and still they 
feel that they are fulfilling their 
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function when Elliott-Haynes gives 


them a high rating. If they can 
adhere to their standard of service, 
present the information in an intel- 
ligent and listenable style, and still 
be as popular as a frankly entertain- 
ing show, they’re happy. 

Of course, not all CBC programs 
are designed for a general listening 
audience. Farm Forum is an ex- 
ample of a program for special 
groups. But it has often been shown 
by surveys that a fair number of 
listeners in the cities are interested 
in the problems of the farmer, and 
conversely that the rural districts 
listen to labour programs. 

Forums with organized listening 
groups give an additional way of 
finding out who listens. Groups re- 
port on the program, giving sug- 
gestions. These reports, as far as 
they go, provide reliable statistics 
not only of the number of listeners, 
but, perhaps more important, what 
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kind of listeners, and how the pro- 
gram is being received. Citizens’ 
Forum and Farm Forum are out- 
standing in the field of organized 
listening and discussion. Canada 
can be proud of the programs and 
the results of the CAAE’s work 
with listening groups. It has pion- 
eered on this continent in organized 
listening groups. It’s interesting 
to know that the CBC had planned 
to put Citizens’ Forum on the air 
two years ago, before a survey of 
opinion from the Wartime Informa- 
tion Board told them that post-war 
planning was the first interest of 
most Canadians. It must still be 
at the top of the list, judging by 
the number of listeners. 
Elliott-Haynes surveys don’t give 
only an indication of how one pro- 
gram stacks up against another in 
the same town. They show how 
people listen in different parts of 
the country. CBC knows that pro- 
gram ratings of all Canadian pro- 
grams are higher in the prairies 
than in Vancouver, whether variety 
shows or commentaries. And CBC 
programs are particularly well re- 
ceived in Winnipeg. In Winnipeg 
last December, according to the 
Elliott-Haynes Survey, two or three 
CBC sustaining informational pro- 
grams exactly paralleled a popular 
evening serial in program rating. 
They included “The Town Grows 
Up”, and “Canadian Roundup”. 
But the news of a program’s high 
rating is usually not a surprise to 
the planners back in Toronto. They 
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have had indications in letters re- 
ceived by the CBC. “The Town 
Grows Up” had brought in letters 
from all across the country—friends 
and colleagues had spoken highly of 
it—conversations were even over- 
heard in street-cars. They consider 
not only the number of letters re- 
ceived but they note carefully the 
content of the letters. They know 
that if a man writes in to say that 
he’s been listening with his whole 
family and they all enjoyed it, it 
means much more than if he had 
asked for free literature, or had 
written in the hope of winning some 
money. 

One series of “educational” talks 
on the CBC National Network dur- 
ing the last two summers has 
aroused considerable general inter- 
The talks weren’t dressed up 
with dramatic inserts of music: 
simply fifteen minutes of one man’s 
voice. The speaker was Arthur L. 
Phelps of United College, Winnipeg. 
His subject was “The Canadian 
Pattern”. 

Now a professor, talking about the 
pattern that emerges from the works 
of Canadian writers over the years, 
doesn’t sound like an audience- 
getter, and the CBC didn’t expect 
that the response would be very 
great. But Mr. Phelps has great 
charm of voice and what is known 
as a radio personality. Add to this 
his artistry in presenting his talks, 
and perhaps most important of all 
his obvious sincerity of interest, and 
vou have a successful broadcaster. 


est. 


“The Canadian Pattern” was not 
listed above the soap serials in pro- 
gram rating, but the effect on the 
listeners was even better than the 
CBC had hoped. People listened 
keenly, and with delight—they wrote 
in suggestions about other Canadian 
writers who should be included as 
contributors to the pattern—they 
praised Mr. Phelps’ enthusiasm for 
Canada. 





American listeners 


Even 


were 
interested, and this is what one 
Canadian said: “I never realized 


how much I appreciated Phelps’ 
talks till I visited... New York... 
On my return I could not help say- 
ing: That fellow Phelps is right. 
There is a Canadian Pattern, and I 
like it.” Another man said: “Mr. 
Phelps’ audience may be small, but 
it takes very little yeast to affect a 
batch of bread.” 
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The audience, as a matter of fact, 
was comparatively large, and it cer- 
tainly was full of yeast. The letters 
contained a great deal of advice for 
CBC officials, and this of course is 
what the CBC craves. A people’s 
radio must continue to sound out the 
wishes of the people as a whole, and 
it stands or falls as it fulfils these 
wishes. 





So it can be seen that CBC sus- 
taining programs are supplementing 
the work done by professional edu- 
cators. On the other hand, it is 
shown again and again by surveys 
and listener reaction, that a national 
radio can only be as strong as the 
forces which make up the country. 

A successful program is valuable 
to Canada by virtue of the timeliness 
of its subject. And it is noteworthy 
that Canadians today seem to be 
conscious of their need for informa- 
tion on important social questions. 
There will always be a place for 
variety shows. It depends on 
Canada as a whole to see that there 
will continue to be a place for real- 
istic, constructive, and stimulating 
public service programs. 





“Food For Thought” recommends— 
COMMUNITY FUN 


How better community fun brings more enjoyment to more 


people. 


Experts in various parts of Canada will discuss a 


variety of entertainment for town and rural groups, on Friday 
afternoons, over CBC stations, at 4.18 p.m. 


Dec. 29 
Jan. 5 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 26 





Better Young People’s Clubs 
Better Community Centres 
Better Play Reading 

Better Discussion Groups 
Better Story Hours 
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PROBLEMS OF PEACE 





What Shall We Do With Germany? 


THE OBJECTIVE 

The United Nations are faced with 
the task of helping the people of 
Europe to rebuild their life out of the 
ruin and chaos created by Nazi-Fascist 
aggression. In order to prevent future 
German aggression and to prevent 
Nazi-Fascist systems emerging again 
in Europe, the United Nations must 
keep up the co-operation and solidarity 
which have been the foundation of 
their victory. Only the friendly unity 
of the democratic states continued for 
long years to come can insure the free, 
secure and righteous life of the peo- 
ples of Europe and the world. 

Such a life can be created in Europe 
only by removing the inequalities of 
nations and classes which, though of 
long standing, have been greatly 
accentuated and barbarized by the 
Nazi imperialist regime. The object 
of the United Nations must be to en- 
ible the peoples of Europe, including 
the German people, to build for them- 
selves a family of nations from which 
the evils of inequality, brutal and anti- 
social economic competition and the 
myths of racial hatred and inequality 
have been banished. 


FALSE ALTERNATIVES 

This object can be obtained neither 
by a “soft” peace which allows the 
Nazis to reorganize nor by a “hard” 
peace which aims at the destruction 
ff Germany. Stern measures will be 
needed to deal with a Germany poison- 
ed by chauvinism and aggression, but 
these measures must make possible a 
restoration of democratic growth in 
Germany. This may be a long and 
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troublesome process; all the more rea- 
son for keeping before us the ultimate 
object of real equality among the 
peoples of Europe. 


THE REAL PROBLEMS AND 
HOW TO MEET; THEM 


(1) Re-education 


25 years of Nazi teaching and 12 
years of Nazi power have so corrupted 
the German people, particularly Ger- 
man youth, that the re-education of 
Germany is a compelling necessity. 
The first step is the forcible removal 
from the scene of those brutalized ele- 
ments guilty of conduct contrary to 
the ordinary and recognized practices 
of war and the administration of civil- 
ized states. Then will come the main 
task, which is to re-establish the con- 
nection between the German people 
and their own traditions of democracy 
and humane culture, and to restore 
their opportunity to know and appre- 


ciate the life and achievements of other 
nations. 


This will require, as soon as the 
military situation permits, full freedom 
of radio listening, speech, printing, 
reading, and teaching. German libra- 
ries and schools should be stocked with 
the classics banned by the Nazis. 
Radio and movie programs with a 
democratic content should be made 
available to the German people as soon 
as possible. 

At the same time, it will be neces- 
sary for officers of the Peace Com- 
mission to keep watch on the educa- 
tional institutions of Germany and 
prohibit any activities the plain objects 








ot which are the inculcation of brutal 
chauvinism or race hatred. We should 
not try to force the German people to 
think in any particular way, but we 
have a duty to prevent any of them 
teaching anti-social doctrines. This 
control will have to go on until we are 
sure that the German people generally 
accept democratic, humanitarian, and 
international ideals. 


(2) Government 


If genuine democratic forces emerge 
in Germany they must be given every 
encouragement. We should insist that 
our occupying authorities give to trade 
unions, co-operatives and shop com- 
mittees the same freedom as they have 
in the most advanced states of the 
United Nations, provided such organi- 
zations try to carry out faithfully the 
terms of a just peace settlement. 

If no genuine democratic organiza- 
tions emerge to lead the German peo- 
ple, the United Nations will be faced 
with the necessity of establishing a 
protectorate over Germany. It is 
better to leave some of our men in 
Germany for five years than to have 
another war on our hands in ten. 

It will be up to the parliaments and 
popular parties of the United Nations 
to see that the policy of such a pro- 
tectorate is to establish in Germany as 
soon as possible government of the 
people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple. It will, of course, have to exercise 
police functions aimed at Nazi activ- 
ities. But it must not become a cloak 
for the exploitation of the German 
people or a means of their permanent 
subjection. 


(3) Reorganizing the European 
Economy 

Not only must we repair what the 
Nazi armies have destroyed, but the 
European economy must be reorgan- 
ized so that the concentration of indus- 
trial power in Germany will be brought 
to an end, and the industrial develop- 


ment of Poland, France, the Balkans 
and the European areas of the U.S.S.R. 
fostered. 

Industrial plants and _ industrial 
workers should be transferred from 
Germany to other countries until such 
time as a balance of industrial pro- 
duction and uniform living conditions 
are created in Europe as a whole. And 
sending Germans to labour service in 
other countries would have the great 
advantage of preventing a dangerous 
accumulation of unemployed ex-soldiers 
in Germany after the defeat of the 
German army. 

These transfers would have to be 
democratically arranged and controlled. 
The United Nations would have to see 
that the German workers themselves 
are not exploited, and are not con- 
verted, as the foreign workers in Ger- 
many have been, into second class 
citizens denied the wages, living con- 
ditions and rights accorded to the 
workers of the victorious powers. 
Rather, the German workers should be 
given the opportunity to re-possess the 
spirit of internationalism and the talent 
for democratic initiative. 


(4) Breaking the Cartels 


The Governments of the United 
Nations are to be congratulated on 
their expressed intention to destroy 
the cartels and combines of Germany. 
A plan should be worked out imme- 
diately, in consultation with business, 
trade union and public representatives 
to supervise the control of German 
banks and industrial cartels until such 
time as they can be safely transferred 
to democratic German organizations 
representing workers and managers. 

The participation of German work- 
ers in the operation of businesses 
should be definitely encouraged through 
labour-management committees. 

German property-holders who have 
willingly contributed to the support of 
the Nazi party, Nazis who have used 





their political power to acquire prop- 
erty, and all war criminals, should be 
stripped of wealth. All such property 
should be taken over by the Peace 
Commission and transferred to the 
German Government as national pos- 
sessions of the whole German people, 
whenever it becomes clear that the 
terms of the peace settlement are being 
honestly met. 

(5) Frontiers 

We cannot recognize the sanctity of 
the German state frontiers. The 
German-speaking province of Alsace 
must be returned to France, and 
France’s position on the Rhine must 
be carefully considered. Poland has 
a just claim to a genuine outlet on the 
Baltic, and the needs of Poland must 
be given as much consideration as the 
claims of the East Prussians to dwell 
within the German frontiers. 

The Austrian people have a right 
grounded both in their history and 
economy to be consulted with respect 
to their independent destiny. Events 
have demonstrated beyond need for 
further emphasis that Czechoslovakia 
requires a frontier similar to that exist- 
ing before Munich. The Netherlands 
require reparations for the inundation 
and destruction of territory by the 
German armed forces. 

The problems of national minorities 
cannot be solved by setting up accurate 
ethnic frontiers. They can be solved 
by setting up democratic, progressive 
regimes capable of putting an end to 
racism, poverty and ignorance. This 
is our responsibility. 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS 
DISMEMBERMENT 


The talk about the dismemberment 
and destruction of Germany is foolish 
and malicious. The one important 
lesson the Nazis have taught the world 
is that the most brutal totalitarianism 
cannot destroy great historic nations. 
In the end we shall rob ourselves of 





WARNING: CONTROVERSY 
AHEAD! 


The postwar treatment of 
Germany is one of the most 
urgent problems of the peace. 
It is also a highly controversial 
issue. People feel deeply about 
it. 

This question will come up in 
hundreds of clubs, organ- 
izations, study groups, and in 
thousands of informal discus- 
sions. On these pages FOOD 
FOR THOUGHT presents an 
analysis of the problem of 
Germany, based on thorough 
discussions which took place in 
one study group, the Ottawa 
Parliamentary Study Society. 

Known as OPSS, this society 
was formed for the discussion 
and analysis of outstanding 
issues which are, or will be, 
before Parliament. It is made 
up of people now working in 
Ottawa, drawn from all over the 
country, who are deeply con- 
cerned about many present and 
postwar problems. The ma- 
terial presented here is based on 
a memorandum which they 
have recently completed. 

This is, of course, only one 
point of view. Many of you who 
read it may disagree, but we 
believe it is sharply enough ex- 
pressed to test and clarify your 
own opinions. We hope that 
other groups will be stimulated 
to work through the problem 
and arrive at clear opinions of 


their own. = HE EDITOR 











democracy if we try to dismember the 
German nation and exploit the German 
people. Our duty and interest is to 
defeat Germany totally, to wipe out 
the Nazi systems of ideals and govern- 
(Continued on page 32) 











Calling All Citizens 





Dear Citizens’ Forum Members: 


People often ask what is the relation of a discussion program like 
Citizens’ Forum to getting things done in the local community and in the 
country at large. They say: in this year 1944-45, why get together and 
discuss things? We should be doing things. These people are of course 
right in one way. At such a time in history we should all be doing things— 
that is, if we want to keep our democracy alive and to extend it to new 
fields. That is of course perfectly clear, and few would disagree. But 
this natural desire for action does not in any way preclude discussion. They 
both go together. 

Discussion is, in fact, intelligent deliberation as to what is necessary to 
be done. Action is the putting of decisions into effect. Discussion, like 
most thought, is sterile if it doesn’t lead forward to practical conclusions. 
Action, to be constructive, must be well thought out. 

Take voting, for instance—the most primary action in a democracy. 
There is not much use in voting—federally, provincially or municipally, 
unless we first know the issues and work out which is the best candidate to 
vote for. On the other hand, after long thought on the question, it would 
be pretty sterile thought if we didn’t go ahead then and vote. Discussion 
in Citizens’ Forum means clear thinking on the part of a group, to equip 
themselves to be better citizens, to take the right kind of action. Even 
the most active people must decide what kind of a community they want 
before they act. They have to work out in their minds what they want and 
then go ahead and see that they get what they want. 

Discussion programs like Citizens’ Forum have another real value as 
far as action is concerned. We will never have democratic action until 
people see the need for it. Citizens’ Forum, by getting people to discuss, 
by helping them to see the problems that confront them as Canadians, can 
help them to start acting. Discussion can, if it is well and creatively led, 
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be the best way to break down the apathy and sloth that often prevent 
human beings from moving forward to better things. People who have 
not been active citizens before can become so through Citizens’ Forum. 
This certainly happened last year. 

What are the ways that a group can act, if through its discussion it 
has seen the need for action? It seems to me there are two main ways. 

1. The individuals in the group can take action in their community in 
any of the various spheres that present themselves, through some organiza- 
tion already existing in the community. If they are interested in education, 
they can get into their Home and School Association and make it work. 
If they are interested in rehabilitation, they can get into their rehabilitation 
organizations. If they feel the most important thing is our relations with 
the world, they can get into their League of Nations Society or an organiza- 
tion like it. If they are church people, let them get behind their church 
activities. If they are in a union, they can become a really active union 
member. If they want to get better housing, they can get into their local 
housing association and push it. Let them join the political party of their 
choice or get behind their local community centre. There are a myriad 
ways of doing this. The main thing is to see that in such action they are 
really being constructive. 

2. Some groups, however, will want to act as a group, having been 
together as a group. They may not want to do it through other organiza- 
tions but by themselves. Last year in Citizens’ Forum for instance, many 
groups did different things. One forum in Fredericton, N.B., got interested 
in education and pushed for higher salaries for teachers and better school 
facilities. One forum in Winnipeg became interested in rehabilitation and 
started to welcome returned men back into the community. They did these 
things, acting together as a group, and went forward together through the 
various stages that were necessary to get things done as a group. 

The first thing, it seems to me, that needs to be done by a group if 
they are to be effective, is to pick their objective and make it a very definite 
one. That is, before they decide on action they must decide what they 
want to accomplish by it, and secondly they should undertake something 
that is within their powers. For example, if a group undertook to change 
the structure of the United Nations, they wouldn’t by themselves have 
much chance of success. If, on the other hand, they attempted to get a 
community centre for their own area they might well succeed. 

The next thing, it seems to me, that is necessary if a group is under- 
taking action, is to know at what point they will need the support and 
cooperation of other groups in the community. For instance, if a group 
wants to get a good rehabilitation committee going in its area, it will soon 
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need to get other people in on it. If it is to be successful, business men, 
clergy, trade unionists and other appropriate people will need to get behind 
it. A discussion group is part of a community. It must recognize that it 
must work with others. 

The key person in the relation between discussion and action in a 
Citizens’ Forum is, of course, the leader or chairman of the group. It will 
be he or she, after all, who will fundamentally be responsible for the suc- 
cess or failure of both discussion and action. It is he who must see clearly 
exactly what the relationship between the two is going to be and what he 
can do to make it fruitful. 

One fact is certain, what Jack London once called “the passionless pur- 
suit of passionless intelligence” won’t interest many Canadians. Most 
Canadians are practical and want their knowledge to be useful and con- 
structive. If a group becomes merely sterile discussion, it won’t have a 
very long life. On the other hand, it is impossible to push a group farther 
forward than they want to go. Free people always act as they want, when 
they want. The job of the leader is to maintain the balance between these 
two extremes. He must prevent the group from becoming sterile through 
inaction. On the other hand he must see that the group goes forward in 
its own way and at its own time. To achieve such a balance is a tough 
problem. 

Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE GRANT. 





Citizens’ Forum--January Topics 


January 2 How Can We Keep January 16 What Opportunities 
Our Factories Run- On the Land? 
ning ? ee 
g January 30 National _ Report 
January 9 What Pattern For In- Broadcast. 
dustrial Relations ? 

















p Citizen’s Forum is bringing 
new vitality to club programmes. 


Clubs Can Use Citizens’ Forum 


By Mrs. Isabel Wilson 


ARE you a member of a club execu- 
And are you finding the 
responsibilities of office a weight on 
vour shoulders these days? Maybe 
the answer is a regretful, but defin- 
ite, “Yes”. The trouble may be that 
vou and your executive find it in- 
creasingly difficult to plan programs. 
Perhaps you have always relied on 
speakers, and these days they are 
elusive and difficult to bring to the 
point of commitment. 


tive? 


This is only 
natural, for vital people with some- 
thing to say have never been busier 
in their lives. Yet you feel that now, 
as never before, your program must 
have real substance, a definite pur- 
pose, direction and value. Society 
is seething with new ideas, new 
plans, new hopes, and there is so 
much to consider and discuss and 
h. 


out into the stream of our exciting 


weig Unless your club pushes 
and challenging times, you feel it 
simply its 
existence. 


has no reason for 

Clubs are no longer the refuge of 
bored and apathetic people in search 
to do”. People, 
owadays, want to think and they 
expect their clubs and societies to 


provide the spur. 


“something 


Perhaps the solu- 
tion of your problem is the more 
active participation of the club mem- 
bers themselves in the program. Let 


them stop listening and start talking. 
They have ideas of their own. Don’t 
force them always to listen politely 
to other people’s. Give them a 
chance to discuss things and get to 
know themselves and other people 
better in the process. Citizens’ 
Forum provides the framework for 
such discussion groups. 
thought of using it? 
Many societies, clubs, organiza- 
tions of all sorts have already 
adopted Citizens’ Forum as a basis 
for their programs. In fact, a high 
percentage of all Forum Groups are 
conducted in institutions, or in al- 
ready established clubs. A group 
which is well launched into its 
second year of very enthusiastic life 
is the one at Glebe Road United 
Church, Toronto. The minister, 
Rev. F. W. L. Brailey, took the first 


Have you 


steps towards organization last 
autumn, in the deep conviction that 
church people, more even than 


others, should know what is happen- 
ing in their community and country, 
should think about it, discuss it, and 





MRS. ISABEL WILSON has 
come recently from the Library 
of the University of Saskatche- 
wan to act as Publications Secre- 
tary for Citizens’ Forum. 




















influence it. And he found the 


response very eager. Eighteen peo- 
ple were selected from the congre- 
gation, each to act as leader for one 
evening’s discussion. Each leader 
was associated definitely, either 
through his work, or his outside in- 
terests, with the subject under con- 
sideration for his evening. A school 
teacher, an architect, a war veteran 
and many others put their own 
knowledge and experience to good 
use in bringing out and stimulating 
the thinking of others. 

During the six months of the first 
broadcast season, from twelve to 
twenty-eight people came together 


each week. They were men and 


women of varying social back- 
grounds, political interests and 


habits of thought. They came to the 
subjects with different view points 
and usually the discussion opened 
with sharp differences of opinion. 
Almost always, after a free discus- 
sion, it was possible to reach a com- 
mon ground and to express the mind 
of the group. Mr. Brailey says, 


“These gatherings were highly 
provoking and helped to 
crystallize and clarify the thought 
life of the members on current prob- 
lems of the day. It endorsed the 


minister’s social emphasis in his 


though 


pulpit ministry. It gave an increased 
importance to Christian Social 
as a quickened 
political conscience.” 


Action, as well 
And more 
than that, the members of the group 
came to know and understand each 
other as they could not have in any 





other way. 

The group follows this plan. It 
meets a few minutes before half-past 
eight, informally, with no official 
opening. This is to ensure a free 
and comfortable atmosphere for the 
meeting. From half-past eight till 
nine, the group listens to the radio 
broadcast. Nine o’clock till a quar- 
ter to ten is the time allotted for 
the general discussion. They try 
very hard to adhere to this schedule, 
but sometimes interest in the subject 
and variety of opinion prolong this 
period. Then the group directs its 
attention to the three Report Ques- 
tions, asked in the study bulletin. 
Some evenings it is difficult to come 
to agreement and formulate answers, 
but usually this can be done by a 
quarter past or half-past ten. They 
find it is much better to close the 
if more 
could be said, than to risk prolong- 
ing it till people feel tired and talked 
out. At closing time, the group 


meeting promptly, even 


usually can’t imagine where the time 
has gone. 

This is just one church group. 
And there 


are groups in many other institu- 


There are many others. 
tions. There is no fixed pattern for 
organization. Each group can work 
out the details to suit itself. But 
this is a chance to break away from 
the old rigid and conventional club 
program, with its dependence on 
outside speakers. It lets everybody 
participate, and develop through 
participation. Why don’t you try 
Citizens’ Forum? 














To Farm Forums 








Dear Forum Folks: 


It is time that we clarified the thinking of some of our people who 
have not yet fully understood what Farm Forum is or what it tries to do. 
There are a lot of mistaken notions floating around. Let’s deal with a couple 
of them. 

“Is Farm Forum in favour of co-operative farming ?” 

This question was asked in a Forum meeting on the Prairie the other 
night. It was necessary to explain carefully, once more, that Farm Forum 
does not exist to promote co-operative farming or any other single project. 
Farm Radio Forum exists to provide a means by which the people of 
Canadian communities may develop the capacities which will make co-opera- 
tive action in agriculture or any other line, a success. It is a method of 
distributing information and gathering farm opinion—sound considered 
opinion. Farm Radio Forum has no platform to sell. 

“There may not be so many groups around here but you'd be surprised 
at the number of people who listen to the broadcasts.” 

The individual listener is important to Farm Forum. We’re glad to 
have them. This applies to urban people too for it is well to have them know 
what farmers really think. 

But Farm Radio Forum is not intended primarily for the individual 
listener. To point to its success in that respect is to overlook its true 
function. It’s like saying this horse doesn’t do much work but the manure 
is good for the land. Farm Radio Forum isn’t just another broadcast to 
compete with the big commercials. Farm Radio Forum is much more. 
It is mainly a meeting in the farm neighbourhood in which people conduct 
a meaningful and conclusive discussion. 

Unless that meeting is held Farm Radio Forum does not exist for that 
neighborhood. 














Nor does it exist for any other neighbourhood to the extent it might and 
should. The main reason why Farm Radio Forum broadcasts are inter- 
esting to the citizens of Canada is simply because they report considered 
farm opinion as relating to certain definite problems each week. If there 
were no groups there would be no Farm Forum Findings to report and 
the entire project would have no reason to exist. 

That, of course, is also the answer to those who say, “Oh we meet and 
listen to the broadcast all right and there is plenty of discussion. But we 
never seem to get around to making a report.” 

There is another point in this connection. As we saw in a previous 
letter, an important feature of Farm Forum meetings is their effect on the 
people who take part. Conclusive discussion with our neighbours has 
that leavening and broadening influence so necessary if we are to work 
with them effectively. But just talk that leads nowhere, just arguing, just 
preening our intellectual feathers in public—while this can be pleasant it is 
apt to leave us as narrow and prejudiced as we were before. It is the 
ability to lay group plans and come to group conclusions that we farm 
people often lack. 

Indeed many of the misunderstanding commonly current concerning 
Farm Radio Forum will disappear as more and more people come in con- 
tact with its results. Farm Radio Forum is not only a broadcast, or certain 
literature, or discussion questions or reports. In consists of all these. 
And when they are hooked together by a group of people in a farm com- 
munity they add up to the most challenging and provocative educational 
technique yet devised for adult people in Canada. 


Yours for a better understanding of Farm Forum, 


RacpuH S. STAPLES. 


(Continued from page 25) 


ment, to create strong democratic 
European states among which a demo- 
cratic Germany can take its place in a 
spirit of co-operation. The post-war 
treatment of Germany must be firmly 
directed to these ends. 


w 
to 














p The story of Farm Forum’s 
distinctive discussion technique. 


Neighbor Night To Farm Forum 


By Ruth I. McKenzie 


PEOPLE often ask: How did the 
Farm Forum discussion method 
evolve? They refer, of course, to 
the Farm Forum custom of forming 
meetings into two or more small 
groups of not more than eight people 
each when more than this number is 
present. Each small group appoints 
its own chairman to lead the dis- 
cussion and its own secretary to re- 
port the results. Then the groups 
re-assemble; the group. secretaries 
give their reports on the findings; 
the results are compared and finally 
fused into general conclusions agree- 
able to the meeting as a whole. 

This technique for discussion has 
played an important part in the suc- 
cess of National Farm Radio Forum 
because it has ensured the participa- 
tion of every individual who attends 
a Farm Forum meeting. The ques- 
tion, then, of how it came to be used 
n Farm Forum is an interesting 
one, 

The so-called “Farm Forum tech- 
nique” was known only five years 
age as “Neighbor Night Technique”. 
It was introduced into Ontario by 
Leonard and Violet Harman who 
horrowed the idea from our Amer- 
can friends across the line. Mr. 


and Mrs. Harman observed the tech- 
nique in practice among the study 
groups of various American farm 
and co-operative organizations, par- 
ticularly the Ohio Farm Bureau. 
They participated in discussions 
organized in this way at American 
youth conferences and co-operative 
conventions. They saw that the 
method overcame a difficulty which 
had previously seemed insurmount- 
able—the difficulty of getting people 
to express an opinion in large meet- 
ings. They resolved to try out the 
method in Ontario. 

The idea was introduced by the 
Harmans in their church young peo- 
ple’s society in King Township, 
Ontario, in the winter of 1937. It 
was found, as had been hoped, that 
everyone joined in the discussion in 
the small groups; and that when the 
groups re-assembled the general dis- 
cussion was more lively than it had 
been at previous meetings when the 
entire discussion had been held in 
the large assembly. Not long after 
this the method was introduced in 
the local United Farmers’ club at 
King where it proved equally effec- 
tive. 

Late in 1938 a group of farm 














people near Stouffville, Ontario, or- 
ganized a “Neighbor 
Nights”. “At each of six little cross- 
road neighbourhoods in the Stouff- 
have been 
opened for a series of neighborly 


series of 


ville area farm homes 
get-togethers where men, women 
and young people gather to visit and 
discuss means of community better- 
ment,” says a contemporary account 
in the Rural Co-operator. “A name 
for the meetings has been borrowed 
from some of the successful work in 
United States: they 
called ‘Neighbor Nights’.” 


central are 
The article goes on to describe 
the procedure followed. “An eve- 
ning is chosen in a neighborhood. 
The host family invites a dozen 
other families to come and bring 
About 8 o’clock com- 
munity singing and house games 
At 8.45 someone begins a 
talk as 


light lunch. 


start. 


short introduction for the 











discussion of the evening. By 9, the 
gathering is divided into small 
groups of from five to eight people 
each. In one minute each group 
chooses from itself a leader for dis- 
cussion and a secretary to report the 
findings. With the guidance of two 
or three questions which have been 
prepared in advance the group talks 
back and forth for half an hour. 

“Another half hour is devoted to 
a forum wherein the person who 
gave the short talk conducts discus- 
sion on the reports brought in by 
the group secretaries. By 10 o'clock 
the forum gives way to lunch while 
the people continue such visiting or 
discussion as they wish.” 

This new method of discussion 
met with such a favorable response 
that other farm clubs in Ontario 
readily adopted it. It was used also 
by a Folk School at Park Head, 
Ontario, in the winter of 1939. 




















A series of Neighbor Nights was 
organized by the United Farmers of 
Ontario early this same year for the 
purpose of studying their new pro- 
gram of organization for agriculture. 
Discussion outlines called “Kitchen 
Chats” were distributed as a guide 
to the clubs which were also in- 
structed in the “Neighbor Night 
Some of the details of 
these instructions make amusing 
reading to-day. “Suppose there are 
25 people present and the leader 
decides to have four groups. Leader 
numbers the people—1-2-3-4—1-2- 
3-4—1-2-3-4—-1-2-3-4. All the peo- 
ple who say ‘one’ go to a corner 
chosen by the leader and place their 
chairs in a circle so close that the 
knees of the people in the group are 
touching. ...” (Italics ours) These 
instructions succeeded in putting 
across the idea of the small intimate 
discussion circle, at any rate, and the 
“Neighbor Night technique” spread. 
It was adopted by Farm Radio 
Forum from the very beginning. 
The first series of Farm Radio 


technique”’. 


Forum broadcasts ran from January 
21st to April 8th, 1941, on an East- 
ern CBC network. Leonard Har- 
man was Farm Forum Secretary for 
Ontario, Alex Sim for Quebec. 
Both these secretaries made a point 
of sending detailed program outlines 
to the new groups with particular 
instructions in the method of form- 
ing the meetings into groups of “not 
less than five people and not more 
than eight.” Demonstrations of the 
method were put on at community 
meetings in Ontario and Quebec. 
Farm groups which had failed to 
see the significance of the method 
previously, now accepted it as part 
of the new “radio forum” technique. 

When the first Farm Forum hand- 
book—“‘Farm Radio Forums Ex- 
plained”—was produced in the fall 
of 1941, this method of conducting 
discussion was recommended. Thus 
it became the accepted discussion 
procedure in National Farm Radio 
Forum and the “Neighbor Night 
technique” became “Farm Forum 
technique”. 


Farm Radio Forum—January Topics 


Fitting Young People For Rural Living—Jan. 8 
What the schools should do in educating rural young 


people. 


Making the Rural School Effective—Jan. 15 
The place of the teacher and adequate educational 
facilities in the rural community. 

We All Have Something To Learn—Jan. 22 
Many agencies in Canada provide information on better 


farm living ande management. 


best use of it? 


What the Forums Say About Rural Education—Jan. 29 


oo 


Are farmers making the 








































LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 





How To Use Study Material 


By Margaret Howes 


THERE are as many kinds of dis- 
cussion groups as there are subjects 
and people to discuss them. But it’s 
the odd group indeed which survives 
any length of time as a discussion 
group without the aid of study 
material ! 

No matter how informed the 
leader may be, how versatile the 
members of the group, or how many 
experts are invited in to give of 
their knowledge, a group that is 
really a “going concern”—made up 
of participants and not mere spec- 
tators—needs some study material 
to serve as the recognized guide for 
all members. 

There are several reasons why this 
is so. After a group has defined its 
objective and decided upon the topics 
for discussion the study material 
provides a frame-work for the dis- 
cusstion—a working agenda for the 
meeting. Each member then knows 
what the scope of the discussion is 
to be, and can prepare for it. 

It provides a common basis or 
starting point for all members re- 
gardless of wide variations in indi- 
vidual opinion. This is important 
in helping people recognize that they 
must all be equal participants. 

Study material to focus the dis- 
cussion helps to keep it on an objec- 


tive basis, and minimizes the chances 
of being carried off into the high- 
ways and byways of personal 
prejudice, notions or myths. This 
doesn’t mean that the recounting of 
personal experience is eliminated— 
or should be!—or that the study 
material, however carefully chosen, 
is deemed the final authority. It 
does tend to develop an objective 
testing-ground for personal opin- 
ions, and to decrease pointless argu- 
ment. It provides information and 
new points of view. 

If study material is to serve this 
purpose, it must be selected with 
care. It needs to be readily avail- 
able to all members—both as to cost 


and time required to read it. It 
should be factual, although not 
necessarily exhaustive, and cer- 


tainly it should be geared to the 
interests and needs of the group. 
It must be something the group is 
willing to use. 

Such material was once difficult 
to find; but now there is a good deal 
available on most current topics 
which can be adapted to your inter- 
ests. If you belong to a Citizens’ 
Forum, for instance, you are using 
bulletins prepared for a wide variety 
of groups. You may find it neces- 
sary to supplement them with other 











pamphlets or books—not only to get 
more facts, but to relate the subject 
more directly to the group’s exper- 
ience, or to face them with a differ- 
ent approach. The leader should 
keep in mind the background of the 
members: what point of view they 
are likely to have because of their 
normal social contacts and way of 
living. He should suggest supple- 
mentary reading that will challenge 
this outlook or enlarge on some un- 
familiar position presented in the 
study bulletin. 

Once the material is selected, the 
next question is: How should it be 
used? Let’s keep in mind at the 
outset that the study material is a 
tool to help the group think and act 
with more confidence and under- 
standing. Like any other tool we 
should learn how to use it. If it 
doesn’t do the job it was designed 
for, it should be discarded. 

First of all, at the close of each 
meeting, every member of the group 
should know, and if possible have 
in his hands, the material to be used 
in preparation for the next. Too 
many of us find difficulty in getting 
additional reading done at the best 
of times to permit ourselves the 
excuse of not having the material 
handy! 

But availability of itself doesn’t 
guarantee that the material will be 
read. Nor are most devices thought 
up by enterprising leaders or im- 
posed by the members on them- 
selves, very effective. One leader, 
for instance, required each member 


to write out answers to questions 
based on the material, which had to 
be handed in; another group made 
reading the material a condition of 
membership. But such efforts be- 
come pretty artificial, and give no 
assurance of good group discussion. 
Members will read the material if 
their interest in it is aroused and 
if it meets a recognized need. 

Here is where a skilful leader can 
help a great deal. Most of us don’t 
know how to read (or more accur- 
ately, don’t know what to look for 
in our reading). Consequently a 
great deal of our reading is point- 
less: it doesn’t—at least consciously 
—make any real difference in what 
we think and do. But if someone 
points out to us that this pamphlet 
or that article will help us deal with 
a particular problem we’re trying to 
solve, then we read with awareness 
and purpose. 

Therefore it is worth while for the 
leader, at the close of the meeting, 
to outline briefly what problems are 
to be discussed in the next session 
and what points to look for in the 
study material. He should suggest 
to the members that they read it with 
these things in mind and with a 
pencil in hand, to jot down the points 


(Continued on inside back cover) 





MRS. MARGARET HOWES, 
Quebec Citizens’ Forum secre- 
tary, has had long experience in 
leading discussion groups as 
well as in selecting and prepar- 
ing study material for their use. 

















CAN WE SING WITH FILMS? 
THE production of sing song shorts for 
military and civilian audiences, in both 
French and English, is a recent ven- 
ture (or adventure) of the National 
Film Board. 

The adult educator must look deeply 
into this undertaking, and in doing so 
he must first ask himself: What is the 
function of group singing in com- 
munity programs? What is bad group 
singing? What is good group sing- 
ing? What ends do we wish to pursue 
in a program with group singing? 
Only then can he look at the sing song 
film critically as a method in adult 
education. 

On this continent, excepting. per- 
haps Quebec which has other tradi- 
tions, group singing with a leader and 
some type of musical accompaniment 
seems to be an accepted formula for 
pepping up meetings. It is used by 
Rotary; it is used at revivals. 

Much of this is sentimental hokum 
deliberately used to exploit feelings in 
the process of putting something over 
on an unwitting audience. The 
National Film Board has no declared 
policy as to the purpose of sing song 
films. Even if it had, we would need 
to analyse them in terms of results. 

I have watched sing song films at 
work, both National Film Board, and 
Columbia-produced, in rural, and in 
urban-commercial audiences. We also 
tested them at Camp Macdonald with 
very poor results. 

A careful analysis of their use shows 
that some films are more acceptable 
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than others—in terms of production; 
while some songs get as good a 
response as a live leader, others get 
little or none. As one would expect— 
audience response varies with the same 
film. The National Film Board is 
laboring, under its musical director, 
Jack Kash, to improve production, and 
the selection of songs. But until the 
range of selection is wide enough to 
permit a local leader to select songs 
that are familiar to his audience, the 
shipping of a celluloid song leader to 
communities in a tin can is a stereo- 
typed, and inherently bad method. 

But even with improved sing song 
films in prospect, I must say I react 
against mechanized stimulation of an 
audience which must sing in the 
separateness of a darkened room. A 
film audience is not a group, as anyone 
can testify, who has tried to lead a 
film forum. How then can films stimu- 
late group singing? 

For instance, Men of the Soil, (a 
song incidently, not yet produced on 
a film) which sprang spontaneously 
from a milk strike, was grafted on to 
a Danish folk tune to give us a stirring 
song that farm people sing all over 
Canada. 

This is group singing. As farm peo- 
ple sing, the feeling of solidarity, the 
will to organize that produced the song 
seizes them. Thus the product of the 
singing is a stronger group feeling. 
This is a legitimate function of group 
singing. Other functions might be to 
relieve group tension, or to lighten a 
heavy program. But it must never 





| short of Lyman Bryson’s criterion 
of adult education: “to increase the 
students’ powers of self-development 
ind self-direction”’. 

Judging from our experiences, the 
sing song films at present available 
lo not clear this hurdle. But until 
the adult educator begins to train lead- 
ers with a mass program in mind, he 
just use these films as skilfully as 

ssible. 

R. ALEx Sim 


ENGLISH SING SONG FILMS 


(for rural circuits) 
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Daisy, Daisy 

Otp MacDona.Lp 
HOME ON THE RANGE 
ALLOUETTE 
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MAN ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE 
SHORTNIN’ BREAD 
PRAISE THE LorpD 

AMMUNITION 
THE More WE Get TocETHER 
Put On Your Otp Gray Bonnet 
PAcK UP Your TROUBLES 


AND PASS THE 


errr 


THE RAINBOW 
Filmed in the Soviet by Soviet Films. 
Distributed in Canada by Art-Kino 
Films. 
THE agony of the Russian people 
under the torturing rule of the Nazi 
invaders has been frequently drama- 
tized in pictures. Many factual re- 
ports have portrayed the misery and 
suffering in mute, general terms. But 
never has this torment been suggested 
such a sharp and personal way as 
is in the new Soviet film, The 
Rainbow. 


In a simple, realistic story of people 
in a small Ukrainian town during the 
Nazi occupation, this picture conveys 


the horror which the Russians were 


compelled to endure. It carries an 
exalting impression of the simple men 
and women who endured and finally 
overcame it. If the fact of the Nazi 
barbarities had not been convincingly 
proved by careful investigators, the 
atrocities reported in this film might 
be suspected of being deliberate fabri- 
cations. But in the light of authen- 
ticated reports, the grim horror of this 
film must be accepted as the stark im- 
press of truth. 

A line from an old Ukrainian folk- 
song introduces the action—“One must 
fight for the right to live well.” It is 
this illogical fortitude and vigor which 
moves the hearts of the peasant men 
and women who prevail against their 
invaders. As a dramatization of the 
Stalin prize-winning novel of Wanda 
Wasilewska (head of the Union of 
Polish Patriots in the U.S.S.R.) it 
vividly describes the heart of Russian 
mothers willing to sacrifice their own 
children. It shows the spirit of the 
children who stand beside their elders 
in resisting the grip of the tyrants. 

But along with these impressions, 
the picture most credibly shows the 
vile and morbific nature of the German 
military man. The Nazi commander 
of the village is the literal sadist type 
and with his weakling Russian mis- 
tress, is a sample of cold depravity. 

The outdoor scenes are noteworthy— 
scenes of twilight snow without the 
Hollywood sparkle and with the typical 
Soviet film technique of truncated 
figures designed to focus sharp atten- 
tion. Despite a few flaws of editing 
which mar the smoothness, The 
Rainbow is superlatively produced for 
tremendous realism in a subdued and 
deliberate style. Musical score is ex- 
cellent but recording has the scratchi- 
ness characteristics of so many Soviet 
films. English titles are by Charles 
Clement. A heart-tearing picture, it 
states the strident shout of Russian 
revenge. STUART GRIFFITHS 
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BLUEPRINTS FOR PEACE 


Searchlight on Peace Plans, by Edith 
Wynner and Georgia Lloyd. New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1944. 
532 pp. $5.00. 

Tue Dumbarton Oaks Conference is 

over but the debate about what kind 

of world security organization will 
preserve peace goes on. Searchlight 
on Peace Plans is a collection of all 
the main proposals concerning world 

(and regional) government from 1306 

to the present time. 

Surely the genius for cataloging, 
which some consider a distinctively 
American trait, has reached its peak in 
this 500-page volume. If the title leads 
the reader to expect a critique of peace 
plans he will be disappointed. The 
authors have concentrated on another 
task. They have undertaken the 
stupendous job of collecting all these 
plans, analysing them, and then pre- 
senting them neatly summarized under 
such headings as author, profession of 
author, type, limits to membership, 
proposed organs of government, 
methods of enforcement, amendment, 
etc. 

This approach has resulted in a 
volume of distinct value for reference 
purposes. Many will find it very use- 
ful to see at a glance precisely what 
Clarence Streit, or Sumner Welles, 
or Stephen King-Hall proposes in the 
way of world organization. Extremely 
important material on the United 
Nations is included. 

This book is a good investment for 
librarians, writers, clubs, discussion 
groups: it will pay dividends for many 
years. The summarized form in which 


information is presented makes it easy 
to use: the eye readily catches the main 
details of each peace plan. 

Yet the very form the authors have 
chosen imposes some rather severe 
limitations: it excludes reference to 
current or past writing which cannot 
be charted in this way. “Examples 
of current books we could not chart 
include Walter Lippman’s U.S. 
Foreign Policy—Shield of the Re- 
public. Mr. Lippman does not 
suggest details of the joint machinery 
through which the alliance would 
function.” Yet Mr. Lippman prob- 
ably has more important things to say 
than many of the authors of concrete 
plans included in this volume! 

Thousands of words are devoted to 
early plans, such as Johan August 
Schlettwen’s in 1780-84, which had no 
practical effect on national or world 
politics at the time. These will interest 
mainly the historian or archivist. 

“Choose Your Path to World 
Government”, the subtitle of this book, 
suggests the major criticism one could 
make. The sentiment is admirable— 
but history at any given moment pre- 
sents only certain choices. It is mis- 
leading to suggest that we can select 
any plan which happens to appeal to 
us, and then proceed to put it into 
effect. Any plan will be a dead letter 
unless it corresponds to the realities 
of the times, unless it is harnessed to 
the social forces operating in the given 
situation. 

The important problem today is not 
so much how to find the ideal constitu- 
tion for world government, but how to 
organize the actual political (and 





economic) relationships of great and 
small powers into some unity of pur- 
pose and common action. Searchlight 
m Peace Plans offers us many samples 
f constitutions. It does not examine 
ow they work out in practise. Nor 
loes it analyse the political issues 
vhich will make or break constitutions 
ind plans for world government. 


J.HM. 


EARLY AMERICA 


The Struggle for American Freedom— 
The first two hundred years, by 
Herbert M. Morais. International 
Publishers, 1944. Distributed in 
Canada by Progress Books. $3.25. 

PREFACING his book with a general 
ymment on the state of the freshman’s 

ignorance of American history as indi- 

cated in a recent poll by a leading 

American newspaper, Mr. Morais sug- 

gests that much of this ignorance is 

calculation on the part of reactionary 
educationalists who are fundamentally 
opposed to relating the salient political, 
social and cultural facts of American 
history to further the cause of democ- 
racy. Thus, setting out to provide a 
guide for those who wish to study the 
origins of the American nation, the 
book relates social and material forces, 
showing how democracy emerged from 
the often bloody battles fought in its 
behalf. Class struggles of colonial and 
early national periods are analysed and 
related with similar struggles in 
Europe. While discussing the impact 
of the English revolutions of the seven- 
tenth century and the French Revolu- 
tion in America, the author, quite 
justifiably, spends much greater effort 
tracing the influence of the American 

Revolution upon democratic struggles 

abroad. 

In describing the agrarian develop- 
ment of the southern states and the 
Anglo, Dutch and French mercantile 
rivalries, the author’s pre-occupation 
with working-class outlook (inden- 


Some Problems of 
Administration in 


Social Work 


By 
MARTIN COHN 
Former Lecturer 
University of Toronto School of Social 
Work 


and 


ELIZABETH WALLACE 


Executive Secretary 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 
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The purpose of this little book is 
to pose and discuss certain important 
problems, such as board relationships 
and community planning, which con- 
front almost any executive of almost 
any social agency. It provides a 
sound philosophy of community re- 
lationships and a considered opinion 
of the ultimate aims of social work, 
as well as practical information con- 
cerning office routines and the mak- 
ing of budgets. Because it deals 
predominantly with the Canadian 
scene, this work will be of value to 
Canadian social work executives, 
staffs, and board members, and to 
teachers and students of social work 
throughout the Dominion. 


Price 80 cents postpaid. 
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tured settler and slave in addition to 
freemen) provides an unusual and wel- 
come realistic reflection of events. 
Perhaps one of the most valuable 
contributions the book makes is in the 
sections devoted to the rebellions and 
uprisings which arose from the con- 
tradictions within English mercantil- 
ism, illustrating the unanimity of pur- 
among all insurrectionists slave 
and “free”, black and white, in opposi- 
tion to common injustices. 

Two great 
bodied in the 


pt se 


movements 
American 


were em- 
Revolution : 
the struggle for self-government and 
national independence, and the struggle 
among the American people themselves 
for a more democratic order. Thus 
while the new nation eventually raised 
a people’s army which drove the 
British from its boundaries achieving 
independence, it sharply defined the 
two contending camps within the re- 
public. On the Right were ranged the 
bourgeots, merchants and planters who 
desired a government strong enough to 


dencies, while the Left, the bourgeois- 
democratic wing, was composed largely 
of farmers, shopkeepers, mechanics 
and working men desiring to raise the 
political and economic status of the 
people at large. It is in focusing 
this secondary, internal struggle that 
Morais makes his real contribution 
In contrast with the works of Beard 
and other American historians the con- 
tribution to the extension of democracy 
by the agrarian and artisan elements 
ct American society from 1776 to 1783 
are underlined. Indeed, the final chap- 
ter, devoted to the new republic under 
the Articles of Confederation, in many 
places is diametrically opposed to 
Beard’s comprehension of Jeffersonia 
democracy with its commercial- 
oligarchic derivation. 

The survey-like composition of the 
book detracts somewhat from its read- 
ability but is more than amply balanced 
by the author’s obvious enthusiasm in 
his thesis and his use of contemporary 
idiom. 


protect them from ultra-radical ten- STuART W. GRIFFITHS 








FOOD FOR RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


The Unitarian Fellowship is dedicated to the progressive 
transformation and enrichment of individual and social life 
through religion, in accordance with advancing knowledge and 
the growing vision of mankind. 














BOUND by this common purpose and committed to freedom 
of belief, Unitarians hold in unity of spirit a diversity of 
convictions. 

PAMPHLETS, representing free inquiry and varying 
opinions, are issued to promote the purpose of the Fellowship. 
A selection of these pamphlets will be sent upon request, free 
of charge. ws 


Write to 216 JARVIS ST., TORONTO, ONT. 
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PAMPHLETS 





CO-OPS 

The Co-operative Movement in Bri- 
tain, by E. Topham and J. A. Hough. 
British Life and Thought series. 
Toronto, 1944, Longmans, Green. 
52 pp. 35c. 


Here is the story of a co-operative 
movement which in 1944 had a turn- 
over of about $1% billion! Its mem- 
bership of over 9 million members is 
distributed among 1000 retail co- 
operative societies, large and small. 


This pamphlet gives detailed in- 
formation about the beginnings of the 
movement in Great Britain, its growth, 
and the type of services it offers. The 
authors were fortunately not content 
with reporting the bare facts, impres- 
sive as they are. They have included 
a discussion of why co-ops have suc- 
ceeded and what social functions they 
perform. Anyone interested in co- 
operatives will find a wealth of inter- 
esting material in this small booklet. 


FOUR FREEDOMS 


Canada and the Four Freedoms. Live 
and Learn Books. Toronto, 1944, 
Ryerson Press. 40 pp. 35c. 

Tuts booklet, like several others in the 

series, was prepared by a special com- 

mittee of the National Council of 

Y.M.C.A.’s in Canada. It arises out 

of this organization’s concern “that its 

constituency should be alert, informed, 
and ready to carry its full share of 
responsibility in determining the nature 
and the processes of democratic growth 
in Canada.” 





The pamphlet puts Canadian content 
into Mr. Roosevelt’s famous phrase. 
It is divided into four sections, each 
one dealing with one freedom. Short 
bibliographies and questions for group 
discussion make it suitable for a series 
of four or more discussion programs. 
It should be of real use to many clubs. 


NEW MAGAZINE 
Today. An Anglo-Jewish Monthly 
magazine. R. S. Gordon, editor. 

Editorial Offices: Suite 217, 74 King 

St. East, Toronto. 25c. a copy, $2.50 

a year. 

THE first volume of this very attrac- 
tively-designed magazine appeared in 
November. Its avowed purpose is to 
work for unity of Jew and non-Jew, 
to seek friendly collaboration with all 
groups and individuals in the cause of 
inter-racial harmony and democratic 
advance in Canada. 

Contributors to this issue included 
Orson Welles, Brooke Claxton, Hon. 
Frank Murphy, Bernard Mergler, Tim 
Buck and M. J. Coldwell. If the con- 
tents of the magazine maintain this 
diversity, it should attract a wide read- 
ing public. There is at present no 
other Canadian monthly with precisely 
this main purpose. 


Contributing editors include Dr. 
Leopold Infeld, Drummond Wren, 
Miss Beryl Truax, Miss Monica 
Mugan, Louis Fitch, Mark Tarail, 
Jean-Louis Gagnon, Raymond Arthur 
Davis, Bernard Mergler, and Dyson 
Carter. 
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HERE 18 a 


RECONSTRUCTION 


tish Government Machinery for Recon- 
published by the British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York City, 14 pp. 


siruction, 


summary account of the 
ganization which has already been set 
in Great Britain to handle reconstruc- 
m problems. It gives a comprehensive 
icture of the extent of government 
unning, although it makes no attempt 
evaluate its effectiveness. One will 
ve to turn elsewhere for an analysis of 
tives. 
This pamphlet will be of interest to the 
ler who wishes to compare Canadian 
gress with that of Britain. 


J.HM. 


Continued from page 37 
ey agree with, the ones they don’t, 
| why; perhaps to note illustra- 
ms from their own experience. If 


he members do this, when they 


meet as a group the whole period 


can be directed to discussion of ques- 


ms unportant to them. 

Study material stops being a use- 

tool and becomes a menace when 

e whole time of the group session 
is taken up with reading it or debat- 
ng what the author meant. It’s far 
re important—and far more inter- 
esting—to get on with questions and 

munents having personal signifi- 

nce for those present. If this is 
lone there'll be more interest in 


reading, and better preparation. 


[he more preparation, the more 


quickly the implications of the study 


hecome clear; and the more likely 


ere emerge a group con 


tusness, basic to well 


lL 7 
planned 


up action. 








New Books 
on Post-War 
Problems 


MUST CANADA SPLIT? 
By C. E. Silcox. <A discussion of 


the French-Canadian, Anglo-Cana- 
dian problem. This is the first of 
a new pamphlet series entitled 
“Canada Must Choose.” This series 
of outspoken and challenging papers 
is of the utmost importance. It 
presents certain alternatives con- 
fronting the Canadian people. 25c. 


CANADIAN 
RESTORATION 


By E. Newton-White. “What 
Newton-White is talking about. as 
the salvation of this country, is 
postwar immigration and conserva- 
tion of Canada’s forests, waters and 
wild life. The readily readable 
argument is sane and comprehen- 
sive, makes the whole problem and 
its solution intelligible to the lay- 
man.”—The Globe and Mail. $2.50. 


ARCTIC ELDORADO 
By Raymond Arthur Davies. 


“Great developments such as the 
new Alaska Highway, the Canol 
project, etc., are described in their 
proper perspective, as are rivers, 
air lines, natural resources and 
agriculture. 4drcetic Eldorado is 
timely, informative and an asset for 
those interested in the © study 
of Canada’s great northwest.”- 
Hamilton Spectator. $1.00. 
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This is what they say about Food For Thought-- 


“My heartiest congratulations on the new magazine. 

It is very attractive in format, and the first issue certainly 

contains the right kind of material. I feel that the maga- 

zine in this form really represents the stage and status 

now reached by the Canadian adult education movement. 

- It is a pleasure to introduce it to groups and 
individuals.” 


“Congratulations on the new face (and figure) that 
you've given FOOD FOR THOUGHT! I think the new 
format is superb, and you and your associates should feel 
justly proud of a difficult job well done.” 


“The October issue just arrived in the afternoon mail. 
The new style and design of the magazine is so strikingly 
attractive that it should demand the attention of more 
readers ...I like the way your magazine encourages 
Adult Education, and supplies factual data on various 
subjects.” 


You'll want to receive FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
regularly. Send us this letter today: 


Food For Thought, 
198 College St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Editor, 


Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one 
year’s subscription to Food For Thought. 


Name 


Address 





